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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



THEMISTOCLES AND THE SERIPHIAN 

Themistocles fertur Seriphio cuidam in iurgio respondisse, cum ille non 
eum sua, sed patriae gloria splendorem adsecutum: "Nee hercule," inquit, 
"si ego Seriphius essem, nee tu si Atheniensis, clarus umquam fuisses" (Cic. 
Cato 8). This is one of the famous witticisms of antiquity. While it is hardly 
possible to say anything new about it, it seems worth while to bring together 
in a form readily accessible some amusing material that is pertinent to it. 

It would seem that Themistocles kept this type of repartee on tap. At 
all events the Seriphian was not the only one to suffer from it. On one 
occasion after the Athenian had received signal honors from the Spartans, he 
was informed by a man from Aphidna that the honors had fallen to him as a 
mark of respect for Athens, not for himself (Herod. 8.125). Themistocles 
replied: "I should not have been so honored if I were from Belbina, nor 
would you, my fellow, as an Athenian." The rocky islet of Belbina, which 
was some ten miles off the coast of Sunium, was evidently a target for many 
shafts (Stob. 40.8). 

Seriphus, too, was proverbially unimportant. It was called parva by 
Ovid (Met. 5.242) and by Juvenal (6.564; 10.170). Even animal life on the 
island felt its blighting influence. Frogs that had the misfortune to be born 
there were mute, but when they were transported elsewhere they recovered 
their vocal powers (Arist. Mir. Ausc. 70; Ael. Nat. Anim. 3.37; Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 8.227). A change of climate was not, however, an infallible cure for 
Seriphian aphasia. Some frogs of Seriphian extraction that were taken to 
Scyros did not regain their voice, so that the expression 'Frog from Seriphus,' 
came to denote a mute (Suidas, s.v., fiarpaxos 'tK ~2epi(j>ov). 

Even Seriphian hares and foxes were dwarfs. In showing how unsophis- 
ticated the islanders were Cicero writes (Nat. Deor. 1 . 88) : "Had you been 
born in Seriphus and had you never been off the island on which you had 
often seen stunted hares and foxes, you would not believe in the existence of 
lions and panthers when their character was being described to you; and if 
any one mentioned an elephant, you would think you were being made a 
laughing stock." 

Almost inevitably Seriphians of any education felt keenly the status 
of their country. An Athenian who derided a Seriphian on his birthplace 
received for an answer: "My country is a disgrace to me, you to your coun- 
try" (Stob. Flor. 39.29). 

While our references to Seriphus as an insignificant place are all later 
than the date of Themistocles, it is reasonable to suppose that at the time 
the Athenian uttered his jest the island was already a byword, a Gopher 
Prairie in fact. Themistocles' double-barreled rejoinder to the Seriphian 
caused many a chuckle in antiquity. It is quoted no fewer than four times 
in the extant literature (Plato Rep. 329E; Plut. Themist. 18; Mor. 185C; 
Cic. Cato 8). 
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Somewhat suggestive of the Athenian's retort is the answer Alexander 
gave to Parmenio, when Darius made a liberal proposal to Alexander just 
before the battle of Arbela (Plut. Alex. 29). Parmenio said: "I should accept 
it if I were Alexander." "So would I," replied Alexander, "if I were Par- 
menio." Eugene S. McCartney 
Northwestern University 

THE TABOO ON FISH IN THE WORSHIP OF THE GREAT MOTHER 

Julian in his Hymn to the Mother of the Gods discusses (V 176 f.) 
certain foods which are forbidden by the ritual of the Great Mother, such 
foods as the fruit of the date-palm, pork, and fish. 

The reason for the exclusion of the fruit of the date-palm he finds in the 
fact that this tree does not grow in Phrygia, where the rites of the Great 
Mother were first celebrated. 

He thinks that the prohibition on pork is due to the nature of swine and 
considers their "flesh as impure and coarse." 

The reasons which Julian finds for the taboo on pork were doubtless 
those which induced the Hebrew lawgivers to place a prohibition on this meat 
as food, and with the Hebrews as with the Phrygians this restraining ordi- 
nance was based on hygienic principles. 

Although the rites of the Great Mother forbid the use of fish, this form 
of food is specifically encouraged by the Laws of Moses: Leviticus XI, 9: 
"Whatsoever hath fins and scales in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, 
them shall ye eat." 

While Julian can explain the taboo on the fruit of the palm-tree, and on 
the flesh of swine, he flounders in his attempts to explain this taboo in regard 
to fish, but reaches the conclusion that the very fact that fish must live in the 
water and cannot reside in the purer regions of the upper air has made their 
flesh unfit for food with the followers of the Great Mother. 

In this Journal XII, 328, I tried to prove that the Homeric antipathy 
to fish was due to the fact that the fish in the streams around Smyrna make 
very poor food and that the Homeric poetry reflects the feelings or dislikes 
of a man from Smyrna. 

I have asked Sir William Ramsay in regard to the fish in Phrygia and he 
has assured me that in all his travels in that country he did not find a single 
stream which furnished palatable fish, and even where the fish seemed of good 
quality they were most unwholesome and could be eaten only with the 
greatest caution. 

The worship of the Great Mother originated in Phrygia and her rites 
contained this taboo on fish, because the fish in the streams of Phrygia could 
not be eaten with impunity. 

The rivers and seas with which the Hebrew lawgivers were familiar 
abounded in fish the flesh of which was extremely wholesome and palatable, 
hence the religion of the Hebrews encouraged the use of a food which was 
denied to the Phrygians. 

In either case the law was due to sane hygienic principles, and neither, 
when understood, has anything of caprice or mystery. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



